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Good Friday, Vasari and others after him were led into the erroneous 
notion that Raphael, as he died on Good Friday, was also born on 
Good Friday, overlooking the fact of this day being a movable feast." 

Perhaps the most truly valuable portion of the volume before us is 
that embraced within the last one hundred pages, and which treats of 
the artist's works, more specifically of his existing paintings. These 
descriptions are chronologically arranged, so that any one who wishes 
to study the progressive character of Raphael's works may do so with 
facility and satisfaction. These descriptions, aesthetically regarded, 
are generally accurate, comprehensive, and judicious. This portion, 
it may be remarked, is not abridged from the original volumes. 

We consider the translation a good one, and altogether worthy of 
being favorably received. And the volume, taken as a whole, with 
its twenty full-page illustrations, reproduced by the Woodbury pro- 
cess from the finest engravings, its beautiful typography and attrac- 
tive binding, is justly to be commended to art-lovers as a sumptuous 
and almost perfect specimen of its kind. 



12. — Introduction to Roman Law. In Twelve Academical Lectures. 
By Jame3 Hadley, LL.D., late Professor of Greek Literature in 
Yale College. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

To many persons who have long been familiar with the name of 
the late Professor Hadley as a great Greek scholar and comparative 
philologer, it will no doubt appear somewhat singular that the largest 
and most elaborate work he has left behind him is a course of lectures 
upon Roman Law. They are an extremely interesting evidence of the 
versatility of his powers and of the wide range of his studies. It 
would seem from the Preface to this volume that there was some- 
thing accidental in the circumstances which led him at the outset 
to pay any special attention to this subject ; but after his interest 
was once awakened, his powerful natural aptitude for such studies, 
and his deep conviction of their interest and value, — " to the student 
of history and the man of liberal culture, as well as to the expectant 
lawyer," to quote his own words, — led him to pursue them long and 
deeply, as these lectures sufficiently indicate. He recognized fully 
and sympathized with the great revival of Roman-law studies which, 
beginning in Germany, under the influence of various causes, in the 
latter part of the last century, and mightily stimulated by the genius 
of Niebuhr and Savigny, and by the discovery of new sources of legal 
and historical knowledge, especially the commentaries of Gaius, has 
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slowly communicated itself to England, and, there co-operating with a 
movement in favor of law reform, iu which Bentham, Brougham, and 
Romilly each bore a conspicuous, though apparently independent, 
part, has already produced great changes in legal thought and study, 
and gives promise of still greater changes in the near future. The 
subject of general jurisprudence and the problem which it suggests, 
how best to reduce the various and complex elements of English law 
to an harmonious and scientific form, have become more prominent and 
engrossing ; and in the consideration of these subjects Professor Had- 
ley took a lively interest. Indeed, the bias of his mind towards legal 
studies had become so decided that, during the last years of his life, 
he repeatedly declared that this department was more congenial to 
him than any other, and that, if circumstances were favorable, he 
would gladly devote to it his undivided energy. At the time of his 
death he was prosecuting zealously the study of international law, 
while he was teaching it to the Senior Class of Yale College, and was 
also engaged in preparing a course of lectures upon the fundamental 
principles of jurisprudence. 

This volume, therefore, to which the editor has given the appro- 
priate title of " Introduction to Roman Law," is but a partial repre- 
sentation of the extent and variety of the author's legal studies. 
The book was prepared as a course of lectures to the Senior Class of 
Yale College, but they had also been read twice at least before the 
students of the Yale Law School, where an acquaintance with the 
elements of Roman law has become a regular requirement. They 
had, besides, been delivered once at Cambridge, in the post-graduate 
course of Harvard University, and had been received there with great 
favor. 

Though in the form of lectures, and having few external marks of 
unity, the book forms a definitely conceived and coherent organic 
whole. In the author's words, it aims to treat of the " history and 
system " of the Roman law, and may thus be regarded as composed 
of two unequal parts. The first four lectures are devoted to the 
former subject, and the remaining eight to the latter. In the his- 
torical portion of the work are treated, in the following order, the 
Corpus Juris, its component parts, the history of its compilation, 
and some of its general characteristics ; the history of the Roman 
law in Western Europe since Justinian ; the Roman law before Justin- 
ian ; and the progress of the law during the republican period. The 
necessity of history for the comprehension of the Roman-law system, 
and of any law system, is vigorously stated, and clearly illustrated in 
the third and fourth lectures. There is, in treating this topic, neces- 
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sarily some anticipation of matter strictly falling under the head of 
system, sufficient at least to make clear the exceedingly formal and 
technical character of the ettrly law, and to show how its deficiencies 
and narrowness were, without recourse to direct legislation, remedied 
by the supplementary mass of law, which became gradually embodied 
in the praetor's Edict. An interesting account is] given of the 
jurisconsults,- to whom in the main the amelioration -of the law was 
ultimately due, though the prsetor's official recognition of their views 
by the adoption of them in his Edict was in earlier times necessary to 
give them legal authority. " In general the prator was not an 
elderly lawyer, but a middle-aged politician. In matters of delicacy 
and difficulty he was naturally dependent upon the advice of the 
jurisconsults" (p. 61). Whether it can be asserted that the Edict 
was "not a law nor a body of laws," but merely a "body of informa- 
tion " (p. 94), will depend upon the precise significance attached to 
the term law. By the followers of Austin the Edict will be regarded 
as equally entitled with formal statutes to the name of law, and 
distinguishable from them chiefly in the mode of its promulgation. 
The position of the author, however, is the one held by leading Ger- 
man civilians, and coincides with the view of Gaius (Book I. § 6). 

In treating the system of Roman law the author follows in the 
main the arrangement adopted in the Roman institutional books, and 
which is called in Germany, in distinction from other arrangements, 
the Roman system (das romische Znstitutionensystem). The only 
cases of departure from this arrangement are in treating obligations 
before inheritance, and inverting the Roman order of testamentary 
and intestate inheritance. The former, as may be inferred from the 
beginning of Lecture XL, is due to the fact, which critics have fre- 
quently pointed out, that a knowledge of obligations is indispensable 
to the clear conception of a universal succession, or a succession to 
that aggregate of rights and duties styled universitas juris, of which 
the inheritance (hereditas) consisted. Testamentary inheritance is 
placed after intestate inheritance, apparently because of its more 
modern origin, and because it was a development out of the former. 
There may have been the additional reason, that in this way the 
author was able to set forth the principles and details of the whole 
complicated subject more clearly. These two lectures illustrate, per- 
haps, better than any of the others, the author's power to present the 
controlling principles of a subject, and to group intelligibly what is 
often but a confusing mass of detail. 

The book will thus be seen to be a complete institutes of Roman 
law, aside from the law of actions. It gives an outline of that por 
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tion of the whole body of private law which, in contradistinction to 
the law of actions, has sometimes been called by English writers sub- 
stantive law, and is styled by German writers " das materielle Eecht." 
It is known that the author designed to add at least two lectures to 
this series, and there can be little doubt that these would have 
treated the subject of Actions, to which the fourth book of Gaius and 
the bulk of the fourth book of Justinian's Institutes is devoted. 
It is greatly to be regretted that this purpose of the author, which 
by many, circumstances we are warranted in assuming, was not car- 
ried out. It would have completed the exposition of the entire 
system of Eoman private law, and would have furnished full illustra- 
tion of the processes of the historical development of legal principle 
and procedure, clearly but briefly indicated in Lecture IV., by which 
a long succession of praetors, representing the most advanced legal 
sentiment of their day, liberalized and enlarged the old law through 
the introduction of new actions and the recognition of new defences 
(exeeptiones), as in England a similar work was effected chiefly 
through the agency of the chancellor. 

In the execution of the plan upon which, as has been seen, the 
book was framed, the author has rigidly observed the rule he lays 
down at the outset, and which must be borne in mind in criticising 
the entire work, namely, " I shall try to remember that you are hearers 
only, not readers, and that I must not pack the matter too closely ; 
that I must avoid at once a brevity of statement which you would 
find unintelligible, and a multiplicity of details which you would 
find confusing and wearisome" (p. 3). The leading principles of each 
title are set forth in bold relief, in striking and pregnant statements, 
and only such details are admitted as are needed for the clear ex- 
position of the scope and application of principles. A rigorously 
logical and philosophical mind is apparent on every page. The style 
is characterized by peculiar precision and frequent felicity of expres- 
sion, and is often enlivened by colloquial vivacity and even humor. 
There is a considerable body of Latin technical terms, and some very 
useful quotations are drawn from Gaius, illustrating the highly 
formal and technical transactions of the earlier law; but they are 
accompanied by terse and close translations, which recall to the 
reader the remarkable translations in the author's " Greek Syntax." 

In the exposition of the law under its various heads there is no at- 
tempt to exhibit the current law of any particular period. The essen- 
tial nature of each legal institute is set forth, together with the most 
important phases of its development. Wherever Justinian introduced 
any change regarded as material, the fact is stated, but there is mani- 
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festly no disposition to regard as representative Roman law what 
rested mainly upon his legislation, when the system had in man/ re- 
spects lost its theoretical symmetry and its peculiarly Roman character. 

Much valuable illustration, both of doctrine and of history, is drawn 
from the English law. This is particularly noticeable in the lecture 
on " The- Progress of the Law," etc., where is pointed out the identity 
of some of the liberalizing processes which operated in both systems. 

A very striking instance of the author's power to make a new con- 
ception clear is found in his definition and illustration of agnatic re- 
lationship, at the beginning of Lecture VI. 

It may be doubted whether the distinction between cognates and 
agnates was ever pointed out in a way to be more readily and com- 
pletely apprehended by a learner. 

This it may be worth while to quote in full : — 

" Suppose that some person now living, of the name of Winthrop, de- 
scended through father, grandfather, great-grandfather, etc., from old Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of Massachusetts, who died in 1649, should make out a 
complete genealogical table, including all the descendants of that remote 
ancestor. He would give first all his children, then all his grandchildren, 
the children of his daughters as well as of his sons ; then all his great-grand- 
children, the children of granddaughters as well as of grandsons ; and so 
on for each generation, giving the descendants of females equally with those 
of males. The list would naturally include many persons of other names than 
Winthrop ; and all these persons would be cognates of each other. But sup- 
pose, now, that he should make another and more restricted list, containing 
only those whose connection with the common ancestor could be traced 
through males alone. He would first give all his children as before, daugh- 
ters as well as sons. He would give next the children o his sons, but would 
exclude the descendants of his daughters. He would then give the children 
of his sons' sons, but would exclude all descendants of his sons' daughters, 
and so on. Such a list would include only persons of the name of Win- 
throp. It would include females who had that as their native name, but 
would not include their descendants, born in other families and with differ- 
ent names. The persons in this second list would have what the Romans 
called an agnate relationship." 

It is a characteristic and very attractive feature of this book, 
that, though brief and condensed, it has none of the unsatisfactory 
and repulsive nature which usually characterizes a compend. It is a 
fresh, original, and masterly resume of the author's views of the sub- 
ject, derived from long reflection and the study of the original sources 
and of the best modern civilians, German and French. Among these 
may be mentioned Savigny, Puchta, Keller, and Ortolan. The ac- 
quaintance with the history of English law exhibited in the book was 
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manifestly derived in part from Spence's History, etc. One cannot 
fully realize the quantity of fact and principle which is compressed 
into this short series of lectures without minutely comparing the 
author's treatment of each topic with the corresponding portions of 
Gaius and Justinian. 

The volume appears, hy a favorable coincidence, at a time when the 
interest felt in England in Eoman law is beginning to extend to this 
country, where hitherto, so far as we are aware, no systematic trea- 
tise upon the subject has been produced. As an introduction to the 
study, especially as a preparation for the reading of the original Insti- 
tutes, or as a syllabus for a fuller and more minute course of lectures 
upon the subject, it will have great value. It is peculiarly adapted 
for the use of college students, for whom, indeed, it was originally 
prepared, and would make a useful text-book, either as a part of 
their historical training or to supplement their studies in the depart- 
ment of Latin, in which, strangely enough, there is usually no atten- 
tion given to what is the most characteristic, and to the modern world 
the most important, product of the Roman mind. We do not inti- 
mate that the Latin scholar must become a Roman lawyer, or that law- 
writers should in any way supplant, in an undergraduate course, the 
great literary classics. We merely maintain that, in view of the large 
number in every college class who are looking forward to the profession 
of the law, much might be done to give a new impulse to their Latin 
study, and to show one of its practical bearings, by devoting a single 
term's work — which might be made optional — to obtaining an out- 
line knowledge of Roman law. During this time, a class composed of 
good Latin scholars could, under proper tuition, read intelligently, 
both in respect to language and doctrine, one of the Roman books of 
Institutes, enlarging sensibly their knowledge of linguistic usage and 
of history, and laying an extremely valuable foundation for future 
professional studies. 



13. — Cameos. Selected from the Works of Walter Savage Landor. 
By E. C. Stedman and T. B. Aldrich. With an Introduction. 
Boston : James R. Osgood and Company. 1874. 

In this volume the editors have brought together many of the best 
of Landor's charming little poetical pieces, both from those which 
are distributed so generously throughout his prose writings and from 
the collections of his verses. The result is a collection of lyrical 
poems and epigrams — epigrams of course in its classical sense — 



